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One of t!fe major functions of a^national demonstration project i^ to be able 
to design educational i ntervent i on^ pr'ocedures that produce § slgnifiparit impact 
on improvement tn' student performance and subsequently demonstrate that these 
techniques, can be generaflzed to other educat iona 1 ..sett ings with simflar results. 
. In order to accomplish the second half of this commitment i t^ is necessary .to'de- 

velop a specific set of inservice training procedures that insure other pMrofes- 
'*'sionals can learn how to' implement the educational model"^. Data are submitted to 
.'''demonstrate the effectiveness of the classroom model. However, this subjjiission 

seeks to val idate the inservice trayaing procedures ufiMzed to repl icate the 
• Teaching Research Cl as^room» Mod^l Ii^ther settings. 



■ves moderateUr, 
is ; ages 8 to l8 



The Teaching Research Infant and Child Center classroom si 
severejy and profoundly handicapped stddents of various d i-agn|| 

years. Included ar* students classified as mentally retardejlfcerebra I ^al s led , 
autistic, emQtionally disturbed, and* ?ieaf /bl i nd One of thjiWurposes o^the 
classroom is to demonstrate the feasibility of non-categor |01 education of handi- 
capped students. ' 

The classroojn Is form'alated on the principle of i ncji;^ dual izat ion of programs 
within the context of a comprehensive curriculum em'phas f^l^ng self-help, practical 
living, motor, language, and cognitive skill developmen.t-i^ The classroom Is certi-. 
fied by the Oregon Department of Education and is in p3f/t funded by local school 
district's. The ^del classroom i s' d^s igned .t6 serve l4 students with- a teacher 
and two aides and utilizes volunteers and parents to assist in the instruction of 
the students. - • • ' ' 
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" THE DATA BASED CLA SSROOM MODEL. . Jhe model, rep-llcated in classrooms through- 
the United States, has been described in A ^ata 'Based C.l .ass room for Moderately 
and Severely Handica p ped Children (Freder i cks , et aU , 1977)- The model uti.l-izes 
two purric-uia, the Teaching Research Curriculum for the Moderately and Severely 
Hand i gapped (Freder icks , e^aj_^, I976) and The Teaching Research Curr icul um -for 
Adolescents and Adults (Fredericks, e\ al . to be pub I ished) . Both are based 
" tT^ 



principles of developmental 1 y sequenced ^Aerial^and task analysis of 
s to be learned.* .Prlorit-ies for deter^ijifng whi ch ski.l I s will be taught 
Its are derived from a pretest that cqi^i{ains items selected from the cur- 



upon 

the skill 

to students are derived from a pretest that cqi^itains items selected from the cur 
ricula. The skills to be taught are pr ior it U^fid by the parent and educational 
staff with emphasis on those*skills wh i ch wi |'')| a ss I st the student to function more 
effectively in society. Since inadecfSite l^^^uage and motor skills are the two • 



most visible indicators of a handicapping condition, concentration is (ocuSed on 

these areas. "Aftes specific priorities are established, the student is placed in 

one or more^currlcul ar areas -'self-h^lp, motor, language, cognitive, and practi- 
cal I i.vlngyski lis*. 

Self-help skills include dressing, eating, toileting, and personal' hygiene 
p hi s more adVanced stages of self-care^ The fnotor curriculum includes -the entire 
ranqe of basic motor nx^veliients^ from tone normalization and trunk righting, »to 
wa^king, running, arid Jumping. Fine motor skills"as well as recreational skills 
;^^^(e.g\, swimming, throwing and catching a ball) are Inc^^uWd. In addition, some 
-Vs'tanidard phys-i cal^ educat ion activities designed to improve strength, and stamina 
-oompr^se part of the motor program. The language curriculum includes both expres- 
sive "and recept I ve language. For some students, total communication, I ihtegrSit I ng 
manual and oral appfoaches, is used for language instruction. , 

• * . • '\ , • ' ^ • . ' 

Practical ?4vTng skills include budget and money management, |f Ime' tell ing , 
fooj4;|puVc;^ase ^nd' preparat ion , clothing selection and care, sedentary and physical 
re!j|(v«^^ socialization and sex educatlorr. 

^*^li*h^ teachi.ng of students must Include the ma'nagement of their social behavior, 
^[^appropriate behavior which interferes with the learning process must be eliminated 
teforfe effective teaching can occur. Thus, If Inappropriate behaviors are exhibited 
""hy a student, the Initial teaching efforts ^must remediate these behaviors* 

' Becai^se of. the severe and profound handicapping conditions of many of these 
; students, individual ized Mnstruct ion is emphasized. The model makes a'distinc-- 
tion 'between individualized programming and Individualized Instruction. Basically, 
individualized programmi.ng refers to^placing the student in a curriculum based on 
functional ability, while individualized instruction implies a one-to-one teach- 
ing reVat lonship. When, group instruction occOr.s, the interactions are designed 
for each student's individual fnst ruct ional program. In this itodel , group instruc- 
tion is provided* by the teacher or aide. - ' 

Trained volunteers assume an important ins truct iona 1 " rol e in thiS model* 
Nearrly all of th^ one-to-one teaching* Is conducted by these volunteers. Before . 
they are given any i nstri^t ional responsibilities the volunteers are taught the 
proper way to del tver Instruction for a paf'ticular educational ta^k and taught to,^ 
record the studen.t^s correct or incorrect i^esponsSs. The maintenance of the qual i1:y - 
of volunteers' i nst ruct hona 1 sfTtlls is monitored regularly by the t.eacher. A 
volunteer is either rotated amqng the stu^ents/to tfeach a specif ifc subject area or 
is assigned to one or two students and conducts programs across a variety of cur- 
rlcular areas for th</se students. ^ 

K ' . ^ 

A necfessary component in successfully using volunteers in the instructional 
process is the establishment of individual instructional programs for each stu- 
dent'.. A program prescribes the skill to be taught, the way.. In which the materials^ ^ 
are to be presented and the feedback to be given to the' student. Specific record- 
ing procedures to measure student' performance on Vach program are prescribed and 
implemented. If the data shgw, or the volunteer indicates verbally that the stu- 
dent is having difficulty learning a particular program, the teacher attempts the 
prescribed instruction and determines if alterations are needed in sequenc.lngy 
cue presentat ion,- or feedback procedures. In all cases these educational deci- 
sions are made by the teacher based on student performance data that have been 
collected. The^e data provide the information needed^ by the teacher to d'etermine 
the appropriate instructional level for each of the student's individual programs 
for the following day. ^ » * 



One of the assumptions of the model is that handicapped students learn in 
much the same way as. non-handicapped students, only more slowly. Therefore, 
these students require^more rather' than .1 ess schooling whefr-€4^rnpared to«normal 
students. The use of vol unteers-^ expands the amount of i nstructn5T»| 1 time avail-- 
abl'e in the classroom. Another attempt to expand the classroom day is to extend 
It 'mto the home by teaching parents, foster parents and group home providers 
to serve as teachers. Utilizing the same training mefhods used to train volun- 
teers, the teathers instruct the home prov Ider s ' i n techn i ques to teach their 
children. Individual instructional programs, chosen by the parent and t«eacher 
to be taught in the home, are coordinated with programs 'in the school. Teaching 
periods in the home vary from 10 to 30 minutes daily. Performance data are col- 
lected fn the home and sent back to the school_the next day. These data ^llow. 
the teacher to continue to make timely educational decisions. ^ 

The physical facilities for the classroom at Teaching Research include a 
large- wbrk area-where children can have free time or where- the teacher or\aide 
can conduct group instruction. . in addi.tion to the- large area, frve indlvi'dual 
instructional areas are provided.. These are minimum req\j i rements and local ed- 
ucational agenqles that have adopted the model have had no trpubKe^in locating 
similar facilities. ' . ' , • 

To date there have been more than 300 teachers trained in this model. The 
following Is a brief descr ipt Iofl|;/f the I nservice Training Model and .data Illus- 
trating the degree of impl emen'J^ion and ■^mpact by those who have received train- 
ing. • • / . 

< THE "INSERVICE TRAINING MODEL . The lnser^vlce Training Model I ncl ud'es ' bo.tH' ' 
demonstration center and follow-up training. The. first portlorf of tHe' two part 
training involves participation In a five 'day traffilng session at the demonstra- 
tion center in Monmoutti, Oregon. "This training provides structured practicom 
experiences supplemented by small group semi nars. -Dur ing 'the ffve day session 
trainees complete nine objectives which are designed to develop Qompetenc les that 
will assist in their replication of the model. Criterion levels for evaluation 
of .each objective have been spec.ified (see Table 1). 

D^y one of the training week is devoted to orientation and observation of 
the demonstration classroom operated by the training staff. This observation^ ■ 
periojd provides the trainee with an opportunity to see the model functioning in 
'its entirety and prov4d6s a reference point as the model" is dissected during the 
remaindet" of the week. , . 

* -r / 

During days two through" five thd'^t ra inees . pa rt 1 c I pate i/i a four hour prac- 
ticum in which they have the opportunity to i^ecforfn each of three classroom roles: 
teacher, aide and volunteer. It should be emphasized that these pratticum exper- 
iences are highly structured and follow a format of: ^ x .. 

■ • * ■ 4 

1. Demonstration of tTie task or role ^by a staff trainer* 

2. Preparation for the task or role under the guidance* of a staff trainer. 

3. Pterformance of the task, or role by the trainee. ^ 

* f(. Formal observatiam a^' feedbacki to t[ie trainee on a'^frejjuent basis.- 

. /^or ten rninutes out of each 3f)-'m^pfes ^Jur i riig the four hour dally practlcum 
periodC each trainee is formally observl4 in their interactions with children. . 
The trainee's performance Is recorded on ^an observation form and at the concl-usion 
of the Ot^servation his/her teaching perjfc^rmance is' reviewed with him/her. in 
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addition, each trainee has a practicum in the administration of a placement test 
in the curriculum and a practicum in pinpointing and baselining an inappropriate 
' behavior.- ' • 

In the afternoon sessions trainees are taught how to examine and analyze the 
data collected on individual prescriptive programs and how to make educational 
decisions for each ch.i Id '§ program for the foil owi ng day . Small group seminars, 
'each emphasizing a component of the model, are al so presented each' afternoon ; 
Finally^ the trainees prepare for the practicum experiences of the next day. 

•The second portion of the training program at the Teaching Research Infant 
and Child Center involves follow-up visits conducted at the trainee's own site. 
These visits are made by the same staff that conducted the training se^ons a\. 
Teaching Research. Follow-up visits' are scheduled eight to twelve vyeeks after 
the completion of the one week training session and ^gain at 2^4 to 28 weeks after 
training. -These follow-up visits are designed to measure maintenance of specific 
^skills acquired during the training session'^ implementation of components of the 
Data Based Classroom Model that had been presented, and to provide assistance with 
any difficulties the trainees mi^ht have in the application of methods and%iateria 
learned during the five day training session. 9 



For the purposes pf measuring the degree of implementation of th^e Data Based 
Classroom Model, ten separate components have been defined. Each component has 
been carefully described on a rating sheet that includes how the observations are 
to be made, how the data are tq be recorded and cfiter^ion levels. The ten com- 
ponents are: ^ ^ . 

K Delivery pf appropr i ate- cues and consequences. 

2. , Assessment of student skill level. , 

3. Developmetnt of individualized program for each student.^ , 
Use of volunteers to conduct individualized instruction! 

5, Use of aide to conduct group instruction. 

6. Use of stimulation programs* " ^ 
7- Use'^f toilet training program. ' 

8. Development of behavior intervention program. \ ' ' ' \- 

9. Use of system to monitor maintenance of acquire^ skills. ^ \ 
10. Conduct of home programs. 

VI. Evidence of Effectiveness: j \ 

In order^to demonstrate the effectiveness of this model > it was ; necessary to 
-establi-sh the following: (A) that tWe model could b^ taught to other^; (B) that 1 
teachers who we're trained could implement the major fe|tures of the model; and^ 
(C).vthat this implementation would result in improved ]^tudent performance. Evi- 
dence of effectiveness js presented in each of these three areas* 




'A. Teaching the m6del 'to others . To deWnstfate that the model can be taught 
to educators, the 9^^ 4nd i vidua 1 s^t rained between the period of June I, 1978 to May 
30, 1979 were selected for study. Daring the five day training period, the number 
and percent of those aphlevfng^ criterion in each of the nine t ra i n i ng * object ives 
a/e shown In^Table K One thousand six hundred and fifty-one or 98 percent of 
the attempted ^t, 586 objectives were completed by trainees at speci fled criterion^ 
levels-- Therefore, at the completion of theliVaining week nearly every trainee 
was able to demonstrate that he/she coujd successfully perform t he ''ac t i v i t i es 
thought* to. b?i necessary to/eplicate this model. ^ ^ , 



Table 1. Number and percent of t ra i nees ach i ev i ng 

criterion In each of nine training objectives 



Nufpber 



Object ives 



Cr I ter Ion 



1 

2 



6 

7 



8 



NuQipber 
Tra I ne^s 
Part icipat ing*'' 



Achieved Criteria 



32% Correct 



Pre/posttest on Be- 
hav I oral Terminology 

Study Questions Pertain- 85% Correct 
ing to Reading Material 

Delivery of Appropriate 90% Correct 
Cues, Consequences and 
Data as Volunteer 

Completion of Updating 83%^Cofrect 
Exercise 

Completion of Placement 80% Correct 
Identify Appropriate 100% Correct 

Program 
Clipboard Exercise 



Design of Behavior Pro- 
gram 

Delivery of Cues and 
Consequences as Aide 

Conducts. Stimulation 
Program • 5 

Agreement Between Raters 
1, Using TR Observation Form 

On task in teacher role 
and completion of re- 
quired activities as 
'teacher 



B0% Correct 
80;^' Correct 



93 
90 

9^' 

a 

89 

89 
89 

89 
90 



Cues: 

Consequences 
Data: 



90 
90 

91 
91 
92* 

87 

88 
88 

87 
89 



, 97 



100 



98 
98 

\ . 

99 ' 
99 

98 
99 



Correct 
Correct 


90 
88 


Cues : 

Consequences : 

* 


8? ^ 
8/ 
88 • 


^ 97 
97 
100 


Correct 


83 


Cues : 

Consequences : 
, ■ Data : 


/79 


98 
96 
95 


App. Time 
On Task 
Clieckl i St 


86 
85 
85 


Approp. Time: 
On Task: 
Checkl ist :. 


/ 86 

/ 8^4 

/ 86 


100 

99 
100 



.Aides are not" required to complete^ll objectives. 



B, Teachers ability to implement tie modeU During the same period of June- 
1, 1978 to"* May 30, 1979, o£ the 9^ trainees who attended training 5J were teachers 
working directly with handicapped students. The remaining 37 trainees were either 
administrators or^ $upervi sory staff and ;:herefore were not personally conducting 
a classroom. No addition data after training were gathered on this group. Of 
the 57 teachers trained it was p6ssible to obtain follow-up data on ^0 of them. 
Seventeen could not be included because five had left tl^eir Job. four were fol- 
lowed-up by. another agency, and eight were trained too late in the year to receive 
scheduled visits at the tome of this report. - 

The- model is comprised of ten separate ' components (see p*^). At the time 
of the'first follow-up visit (which occurs 8-12 weeks following training) the 
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first five, components are examlneCh for- the i r -presence ar\d the quality of iijiple- 
mentation. At the time of the second follow-MP visit (approximately 24-28 weeks 
after training) • t.he five components re reexamined and five additional model 
components are examined. . • . . - 

At the time of. the first follow-up 83 percent of the first five, component^', 
were present. Of those present, '72 percent were judged to have been* imp 1 emeated^'. 
at established criterion levels. When the second follow-up visit occurred thp^*' 
five components were reexamined and 92 percient were now found to be present i4:k^J 
•87 perce/it of those meeting criteria. Also on the second v i s i^ components ^g.J^^ 
^yere , examined and 51 percent were present and 7^ percfent of those were at c-^^^^^"^ 
Table 2 shows the data for the model cdmponertts examined at the first and 
follow-up visjts. * * . .. 

Table'2. Percent of model components . present and meeting criteria" 
at f6l low-Up visits one (8-12 weeks) and two (24-28 w6ekS;) 




ai. 



Visit' 


COMPONENTS 




■ 1-5- 


6-To 




Present 


Meeting Criteria Present 


Meeting Criteria 


1 


83% 


72% /' ^ 




2 


" 32% 


87% ' 51% ■ 


' 74% • 











Twenty-five individuals, from, the original, sample of 94 , .who attended train- 
ing June through August 1978 were sent to training by the Oregon State Mental 
"Health Division. (T+ie 25 were 'chosen as the sample because they would all- be 
from Oregon and therefore cost effective to do a pretraining visit' on ^lalf of^ 
them.) they were selected for trafn'ing on the basis of the Mental Health Divi- 
sion's priority criteria of: (I) teachers,' (2) rural model aides, (3") classroom^ 
aides. VA random sample of 12 of the 25 were chosert to receive a pretraining 
visit.- At the time of this visit baseline datgi were gatherdd? using. the same staff, 
instruments and techniques, used to measure posttra i n^A performance. Data are 
displayed for 11 of the'12 trainees in Table 3. One wPthe t'raii^es did not 
attencj training due to illness. • • 

The data in Table 3 show the relationship between the trainee's ability tcf 
implement the 10 major components (see page 4)^ before they came to Teaching^ 
Research for training, at the tim^ of the first follow-up visit af tet • t ra ifi i ng ^ 
and at the> second follow-up. In every case there was an increase in the number 
of components the trainees were able-to implement a^ftqr training and in all cases 
but one there was even further increases by the second follow-up visit. These 
data would seem to indicate that teachers definitely behaved differently after 
training and continued to do so for at least 24 to 28 weeks, 

C. Improved student performance . N<^ model can be cons i dej>^- effect i ve unless 
after it is taught to others., it produces significant student pi*ogr*ess. The pro- 
gress of students described herein was measured not only in the Teaching Research 
classroom but in other Oregon classrooms fo^r the moderately and sever e) y. hand i - 
capped. The instrument used for th i s' measurement was the Student -Progress Record 
(Mental' Health Division, Salem, OregoTv 1972)'. This instrument measures student 
progress ini^l3 curricular areas: Social Skills, Receptive Language, Expressive 
Language, Reading, Writing, Numbers, Money, Time, Eating, Dressing, Personal 
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Table 3. Cdmpar i son of percent of 11 trainees implementing 
' components at pretraining, first follow-up (8-12 
weeks) and second -fol low-up (24-28 weeks) 




0) 
a. 



2Q% 



Q% 



A 



V • 




TT 6 7 

Model Components 




10' 



, Components 1-5 are assessed'at pretraining and visrit I apd 2. 
Components (>-]Q are assessed ohly at ^retraining and visits 2. 

> n P ret ra I n i ng ^ 



•••• First FollowrUp Visit 

Secd'nd Fon4W-Up..-W^si^ 



Hygiene, Motor Skills, and Physical Fitness. Each student in classes for the 
moderately and severely handicapped in the entire state of Oregon is administered 
the Student Progress Record in the Fall^ during a specified two week period, and 
again fn'^the Spring during a specified two week period. Teachers admini;5ter the 
test to their students and the results are reported to the, Oregon Mental Health 
D i vi s iorr. ) - 

it 

To ensure reliability of reported scores, within two weeks after the teacher's 
testing^ the >1entaT, Heaflth Division randomly selects a sample of students and cur- 
ricular areas for rete^sting. Representatives from the Division require the retest- 
ing of the students in the sample while both the original teacher/tester and Mental 
Health Division observer score the child's performance. Inter-test and inter-rater 
reliability scores consistently exceed .90. During 1975'76 and 1976-77, a total 
of 2^702 students' were admini stered • the Student Progress Record on both pre- and 
posttests. Several types' of evidenc| for the content and construct^ va 1 id ity of 
the SPR have been col lected over a six year period. The SPR- has shown high content 
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validity as judged by curriculum experts' review of individual items--that is-- 
the scope and- sequence of each of the 13 domains of the test have been carefully 
based on task analyses and developed to match the curricula used in special edu- 
cation classrooms. The SPR exhibits a high degree of construct validity as evi- 
denced by consistent student gains observed annually and differences betv</een pro- 
grams Judged independently to vary in effectiveness. Empirical 'studies have also 
shown that the SPR possesses a hfgh degree of factorial validity in that there 
are low interscale correlations combined with high t^nternal consistency of each 
scale. ' 

A random sample of students ,. f ive percent. <^the total population tested 
through' 1975-76 and 1976-77, was selected fVpm claslPloms where teachers had been 
trained in the Teaching Research model and who had demonstrated that they were 
impfement i-ng at least five of the model components at criterion level of perform- 
ance. In addition, a random sample ®f teache/rs not t rallied was selected until an 
equal sized, sample of \k\ %'tudents was achieved.. A comparison of the mean gain 
mpfes (Tab.le k) .qcKieved by those students across the 13 curricular, areas on the 
SPR indicated that those"' in classrooms whose teachers had befen trained demonstrated 
gai4is significantly higher than the comparison grOTjp, t_ (280) = 3.^*3, p^<.00l. 
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Table 4. 



Number, mean afnd standard' deviation of ga in scores 
of students in TR teacher trained cl assrooms^ wi th; 
a random sample of s^'dents in other classrooms 





N 


X 






. TR Trained ■ " 


hi4i- , 


7.20 

i 


5.33 




*i»n-TR .Trained 


141 




5.84 





ence. An analysis or i,ne ^p^etest ;iiuurt;b ui lmc yi^^up^ mu^wauv^w mv-. jiy.. 
cant differences between the two groups, i,2Bo) '=« .36, £>-50 (see Table 5) 



An examJhation of thk ages of the two groups indicated no significant differ; 
An analysis of the Ajte test scores of the two groups indicated no signifi- 



Table 5. I'Jumber, mean and standard deviation of pretest 
scores^ of students in T^ trained classrooms 
with students in other classrooms 



0 * 


N 


X 


SD 


TR Tra ined 


-Ul 




20.73 


(before training) 








Non-tR Tra ined 


Ul 




24.59 



An attefTipt was made to examine the pupi I . progress performance (mean gain) 
of the students. of both groups of teachers durirtg the ^ademic year 1974-75, one 
year prior to when the experimental group of teachers were trainecj at JR. Only 
four teachers of the TR trained group could "be located for the previous year. 
'These four teachers had an enrollment of 36. students for the same time period. 
Another 36 students were then randomly selected from the non-TR trained teachers 
The pretest scores (Table 6) of these two groups were compared for 1974-75 and 
found to be not significantly different, t^ (70) = .47, P>-50 (Table 6). Gain 
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scores (Table 7) o'f the two groups were compared and also found to be non-signi 
ficant for that year, t_ (70l = .50, £;>.50. An examination of the age differ- 
ences between the two groups showed no differences. 



Table 6. Number, mean 'and standard deviation of pretest scores 
with teachers prior to any training, 1 9 





• 

N 


X ■ 




TR Trained 


36 


/t6.72 


20.16 


(before training) 








Non-TR Tra \ ned 

■■ ■ . ■ * - ' — — 


36 


A8.88 


18.95 



Table 7. Number, 'mfean and standard JIvtation of gain scores 
of teachers prior to any tra in Ing , 1 97^-75 









N 


. X 


^SD '--^ 






TR Trained 


36 


6.25 


6.8^ 






(before training) 












Non-TR Trained 


36 


.7.10 


7.36 



Summary 

The evidence for t'he ef f ect i veness, of the Teaching Research Classroom Model- 
and inservice tr,ainihg procedures can be summarized, therefore, as follows: Data 
are provided which demonstrate that. 9^ educators trained in oner academic year 
achieved criterion levels, for 98 percent of the.,t>raining objectives. When observed 
In their own teaching sites the traiiSees demonstrated the ability to implement t+»e 
model as evidenced by 83 percent of the first five model components being present 
at the first follow-up visit. By the time of the second visit they were able to 
implement. 92 percent of the components. Further there .was a continual increase ^. 
in the quality of th.e impl emehtat^jons a^ seen by the increase in the percent of 
the.' components -meet I ng cr i.teri a by_ the second visit! 

» " • . ' ' ■ 

Additional evidence concerning the impact of training i s' shown, by compar i ng 
teacher performance before training WLth< the results after training and mainten- . 
ance lip to 28 weeks. There is a definite indication that.teacher behavior In 
relation to the ten model, components improves as a result of training and follow-' 
up visl ts. * t 

Finally, an examination of the gain scores achieved by students in classrooms 
where the teacher was tra-ined in the Teaching Research Model indicated signifi- ^ 
cantly^greatfeR skill gains (.001.) th^n did. a sinrilar sample of children in class-; 
rooms not utilizing the model. Similar differences were not evident in the year 
prior to training with a sample of the* same teachers. These gains would seem not 
only to be statistically significant: but also educationally significant. The 
gains in- student performance are reflec-tive of a particular educat ional' approach 
(Teaching Research) compared .t,o a variety of other approaches as represented in 
the random sample. The growth across groups represents the acqui sit Ion of obser-' 
vable, measurable new behaviors that are each, .one step closer to allowing the 
student to function independently. 
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Costs ^ ,^ ■ 

" ' ^ ' . 

The average annual operating co^ts per academic year .per pupil-, including 
administrative and overhead costs, range from $3,200 to.$i*,^00 in c1 assrooms 
using the model. Cost figures appearing in Tables 8 and>9 are .actual costs for 
one year of operation of the classroom and training both «of which occur at 
Teaching Research. In Table 8, it can be seen tha't the differences between 
initiation and continuation costs for the classroom are a result of Increased 
need for administrative (technical) assistance anjl purchase of materials. 

Training costs have been calculated to include cost for trainee travel and 
per di.em to the Teaching Research site and for- Teaching Researth staff to conduct 
follow-up (see Table 9). The teacher and aides are sshown at a 6-month rate 
because they are only directly Involved in the trailiing every other month. 

Table 8. Classroom costs per ^ea/ (12 months) per student (1^) 



Initiation 



Cont inuat ion 



Administration .50 FTE @ 2^,080 



Teacher 

Aide 

Aide 

Fringe @ 21.3% 
Suppl ies 
TOTAL 



1.0 FTE @ 18,956 
l.O FTE @ 12,188 
1.0 FTE ^ 9,002 



860 .25- FTE ^30 

1.*^^ 1.354 

942 942 

643 643 

809 717 

214 71 

'4,822 4,157 



/ 



in 1^ 



Table 9. Tr^4n i ng cost per year (12 months) per trainee 



(28) 



Adnrin l^trat ion 
Trainer 
Trainer* 
Teacher 
Aide 
Aide 

Secretary 



.20 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.10 



Fr i nge 
Suppl Ies 
Tr-avel 
Per Diem 
Per Diem 
TOTAL 



Benefits @ 
and Materia 



FTI 
FTE'^ @- 
FT£- @ 
FTE @ 
FTE @ 
FTE @ 
FTE @ 
21 .3% 



24,080 
14,784 
13,652- 
18,956 
13,188 
9,002 
7,000 



(6 ITto) 
(6 nK)) 
(6 mo) 



$35/day 
$35/day 



X 



5 
2 



days (trainee^) 
days (T.R. sfpff) 



172 
132 
121 
85 

59 
. 40 

25- 
135 
170 
300 

175 
70 
,484 
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